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to Babylon and the Tower of Babel; scarce a read¬ 
able book, fit for general consumption, is written on 
any branch of our scientific work. We ever walk on 
stilts; little wonder that the public does not reach up 
to us. 

Like every other institution, the Association is a 
failure for want of leaders; and as discipline is gone 
out of society and children in these days think them¬ 
selves superior to their parents—as demonstrated 
recently in the columns of the Morning Post —it is 
doubtful if, in the future, leaders will be recognised. 
Men with the Olympic genius of Huxley and with 
his profound belief in truth are creations of great 
rarity; even men like Michael Foster, his body-slave, 
are no longer to be found. Though not gifted with 
any high degree of imagination, Foster’s was a sym¬ 
pathetic nature; he was ever on the look-out for 
suggestions and ever ready, when a good purpose 
was mooted, to help in bringing people together to 
accomplish it. The Royal Society has been a lifeless 
body since it lost his guiding hand; it has allowed 
its proper functions to be abrogated in every direc¬ 
tion. Nothing, for example, could be more lament¬ 
able than its abandonment of the control of scientific 
research to the bureaucrats. 

The British Association no longer has any real 
influence either on science or on the public. It has 
ceased to count, more especially since it lost the 
services of the late Mr. George Griffith, who rendered 
it such signal service while secretary. Griffith was 
the ideal official; he had feeling for every subject 
and his contagious influence in bringing about an 
understanding between elements often diverse in 
character was very great. He enticed all its members 
into active co-operation ; his one desire was ever to 
make the Association of avail. 

Of late vears the secretariat has been a forbidding 
rather than an attracting institution ; it has not only 
lacked imagination and “ go,” it has also had no 
ideals; and yet it has monopolised control, with the 
aid of a few elderly amiables who have been per¬ 
suaded into the belief that they were bosses of the 
show. 

The young man has been too little noticed; being 
afraid to speak out, feeling that his elders resent any 
expression of opinion, he has had no reason to take 
an active interest in the Association. The young man 
must be more cared for in future. 

If the Association be continued, its constitution 
must be entirely changed. It is, perhaps, significant 
that at Cardiff the general committee relegated to a 
committee the appointment of a new treasurer—really 
a matter to be dealt with bv the council. In point 
of fact, the council exists only in name; control rests 
with the official ring, who resent every criticism and 
any intervention with ideas. I would suggest that 
the two secretaries and the treasurer should each be 
appointed for three years, not more, so. that every 
subject might be represented in turn; if only one 
of the three were appointed in any one year, the 
remaining two would always be men who had some 
previous experience of office. The council might con¬ 
sist of the officers, together with the president, the 
president of the previous year, the president-designate 
and a single delegate from each of the sections, half 
of these delegates being chosen afresh either each 
year or everv "other year. The business of the Asso¬ 
ciation should be entirely carried out at meetings of 
the council, rtot settled previously by an official 
caucus. The delegate from a section should each 
year present a report to his sectional committee so 
as to bring the proceedings of the council under 
discussion. 

The functions of the general committee need to be 
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more clearly defined and perhaps limited; the “freak” 
has too great a chance at present and as no one 
knows what topic is to come under consideration, the 
discussions are rarely representative of the real state 
of opinion. 

Of late the Association has lost what little hold it 
had on the public generally, owing to the com¬ 
mercialisation of the Press; even the Times is now 
given over to tit-bit-ery and the reports it prints of 
the Association meetings are worthless for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Some new method of running the 
scientific publicity campaign must be thought out. It 
may be worth while for the Association to spend its 
annual income on advertising in two or three of the 
chief papers, arranging that between them these 
report the proceedings in full. Money for research 
can now be had from other sources and the public 
has the right to demand that, being taxed for re¬ 
search, its contribution to the Association shall be 
used largely on its own behalf. 

As to the work of the annual meeting, I am en¬ 
tirely with you in thinking that the sections should 
unite in treating subjects broadly on lines such as the 
Faraday Society has followed. Instead of a dozen 
separate sections sitting each year, it would be far 
better to have at most four. 

The discourse delivered by Prof. Eddington may 
be referred to as an example of the address which 
appeals to specialists; it is of enthralling interest, yet 
far too technical; many of the conclusions arrived at 
need explanation to make them clear to the scientific 
mind not specially versed in the subject. Such an 
address, in iact, needs considerable working up to 
make it of avail even to the instructed reader. 

Subjects can always be found on which we need 
posting up which are of general as well as of special 
interest; for example, what precisely is the present 
state of the evidence in favour of evolution ? “ General ” 

Bramwell Booth scoffs at the conception as “ stuff and 
nonsense.” With what case can we confront him and 
literary quibblers like Mr. G. K. Chesterton? It is 
long since Huxley discussed the horse in public; in the 
interval much new evidence has been brought to light 
which should be presented. The chalk has told an 
undeniable story, yet how many know it? It is our 
own fault that the ecclesiastically minded, in their 
ignorance, speak of us as though we were mere 
speculators in knowledge, constantly shifting hypo¬ 
theses without ever arriving at clear conclusions. 

To mention other subjects, at the moment the fuel 
problem is one of the greatest importance; only the 
food problem is of greater urgency'. On matters such 
as these the public stands much in need of enlighten¬ 
ment. Obviously, each town visited would be 
interested in having some particular subject special 
to itself treated exhaustively. 

To make the meeting of more than local and pass¬ 
ing value, the essays brought forward in the sections 
for criticism and discussion should be printed in 
advance and published, with the considered discus¬ 
sions, without any delay. Such a book of authorita¬ 
tive opinion could not but find a ready sale. 

If something serious were, attempted, something 
serious would be done. Now everything is attempted, 
and little, if anything, done. Insisting, as we con¬ 
stantly do, on the value of education, it is impera¬ 
tive that we show ourselves educable and ready to 
read the signs of the times. 

Henry E. Armstrong. 


The leading article in Nature of September i6 gives 
articulation to notions which have been very prevalent 
of late. One does, indeed, occasionally hear the sug- 
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gestion made that the British Association has outlived 
its period of usefulness, but most of us, I think, are 
of opinion that the virility of this nonagenarian institu¬ 
tion is such that it should effect even more during 
its next ninety years than in its past to promote the 
objects laid down in clause i of chap. i. of its rules. 
One feels, however, that some infusion of modernity 
is necessary if the best possible future is to be built 
up upon the fine traditions of our Association. With 
your permission I will remark on certain impediments 
to progress resulting from the present form of 
organisation, and suggest, with some diffidence, a 
possible means for their removal. 

The Association is really run by the general secre¬ 
taries and the treasurer, with the technical members 
of the council as auxiliaries; these gentlemen are 
always chosen from the most eminent scientific talent 
of the country, and they constitute a body even more 
exclusive than the council of the Royal Society. None 
will doubt the thoroughly representative composition 
of the council, or that its members are doing less than 
their very best to promote the objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

No executive body intervenes between the council 
and the sectional committees, and the latter meet only 
to settle the details of sectional procedure at the 
annual meeting; the genera! committee is merely a 
confirming body. In this detail of organisation seems 
to reside a notable defect. We should probably pro¬ 
gress more rapidly if an intermediate set of men, 
chosen from among the more promising and active of 
the junior scientific men, were appointed to enunciate 
questions of policy, of initiative, and of action, and 
to put a definite scheme for each annual meeting 
before the council. The president-elect might act as 
chairman of this advisory body. 

The council, meeting several times a year, cannot 
itself produce such a scheme. Its members are men 
who have filled most public offices in their respective 
professions and are distracted by a thousand calls 
upon their thought and time; they can, however, 
bring experience to bear towards amending and per¬ 
fecting a well-thought-out plan of campaign laid before 
them. 

The presentation of papers to sections as to an 
ordinary scientific society should, I venture to think, 
be definitely discouraged. The morning session of 
each section would be better occupied by a discussion 
upon some topic of immediate interest to the subject 
concerned; most large topics concern several sections 
of the Association, and these should amalgamate for 
a mutual exchange of views. If this mode of working 
were adopted as a general, rather than as an excep¬ 
tional, practice, we should be spared audiences 
numbering about a dozen suffering under the vagaries 
of a lantern dimly burning. 

The real feature of the meeting might well be made 
the delivery of semi-popular addresses by competent 
people on subjects of genera! interest. I have seen 
British Association evening lecturers, great authorities 
on their own subjects, but incapable of making them¬ 
selves heard to a company outnumbering twenty, 
grappling with an audience of several thousands; the 
comments of these non-auditors have informed me of 
the extent to which such an exhibition promotes the 
objects of the British Association, and I can imagine 
the torments of the lecturer. One episode of this kind 
—it did not occur this year—does so much harm to 
science as to counterbalance the good results accruing 
from a dozen British Association meetings, and its 
recurrence should be made impossible. No profes¬ 
sional class is, on the average, so competent to ex¬ 
pound a good case as is that of the scientific man; 
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anyone who has been in the habit of attending the 
Friday evening discourses at the Royal Institution 
will realise that this is a true statement. No class 
but ours, however, would commit the folly of invit¬ 
ing an incompetent exponent, of no matter what 
eminence, to address a general audience in the name 
of the community at large. 

Dr. R. V. Stanford’s view, that we ought to go to 
the British Association with a programme of fifty 
addresses to the non-scientific public, is, I believe, 
entirely sound. Such a programme could have been 
carried out at Cardiff; there were many present who 
combine high scientific achievement with marked 
expository power, but, apart from delivering them¬ 
selves of a few impromptu remarks before sparse sec¬ 
tional attendances, these gentlemen perforce confined 
themselves to the object of their journey to Cardiff, 
and, like all the rest of us, thoroughly enjoyed their 
annual chat about scientific affairs with the many 
friends whom they had not seen since the meeting at 
Bournemouth last year. 

If it be possible to construct such an aggressive plan 
of campaign as is foreshadowed by Dr. Stanford, 
some concrete object of attack must be selected. The 
following is merely a suggestion. 

We are meeting next year in the intellectual centre 
of Scotland, in the capital town of a vast number of 
public-spirited and wealthy people. The University 
of Edinburgh is making a great effort to extend its 
science schools so as to bring them into line with 
present-day requirements. The objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation would be well served by an intensive educa¬ 
tional propaganda for the purpose of bringing home 
to wealthy Scotsmen what humanity, science, and the 
British Empire have to gain by the extension of 
liberal financial support to the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. William J. Pope. 

The Chemical Laboratorv, University of 
Cambridge, September 20. 


I certainly agree in the main with the views 
expressed in the leading article in Nature of Septem¬ 
ber 16 on “The British Association and National 
Life.’’ No one seems to be satisfied with the Asso¬ 
ciation as it is, and the advance of the times has left 
it decadent just when it ought to be entering into its 
heritage. Any detailed criticism of the last meeting 
could scarcely fail to be invidious, but it could have 
given to few the impression that scientific men them¬ 
selves are aware of the position science now holds in 
the community or realise that the vast body of the 
general public, disillusioned by the war, looks to them 
to provide a way of escape from the evils that threaten 
our civilisation. The Association provides an annual 
opportunity to honour by rotation and seniority a few 
scientific men by making them officials and inviting 
them to preside over its deliberations; to advance the 
numerous schemes competing for public money one 
or two at a time; to study human nature, another 
city and the surrounding scenerv; but it makes 
no attempt to come to grips with the real enemy or 
to take the position already conceded by the genera! 
public to the spirit and service of science as almost 
the only disinterested and effective agency in a canni¬ 
balistic and corrupt society. 

Surely ever so much more now than in 1831, when 
the Association started and when the broader im¬ 
plications of scientific discovery and thought upon 
human life were not dreamt of, is there need for an 
Association to insist upon a greater degree of national 
attention to the objects of science, and, it may be 
added, to its long over-ripe fruits neglected in order 
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